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NEW DIMENSIONS TO EDUCATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP 


(An Editorial) 


The attacks on public education from Pasadena to Scars- 
dale, New York highlight the problems of major import 
which the public schools are facing today. If they indicate 
one thing it is that administrators are woefully inept in the 
dimension of their competencies which involves community 
relationships. 

For the most part, the training of professional leadership 
in educational administration has revolved around the 
“brick and mortar” type of problems. Advances in the field 
of personnel administration have added some insights to 
that area, but by and large the development of leadership 
competencies which foster growth and development of per- 
sonnel is a virgin field. There are few, if any, professions 
where the leadership has made its supervision so stultifying 
an experience as in teaching. 

This dimension of competency, however, is over-sha- 
dowed by that of community relations. The feeling of 
inferiority of all too many administrators leads them to 
either withdraw from the community and pre-occupy them- 
selves with what takes place in the classroom, or “barge” 
into the community and try to organize it as if nothing had 
been done before they started. Both are dangerous and are 
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indicative of the predicaments in which we find ourselves 
today. Numerous of the articles published in this number 
(Kugler, Kaplan, and Story) reveal aspects of the contro- 
versies. The Smith article indicates what the effect has been 
upon public education as the schools have been thus in- 
volved. The article by Grambs indicates some of the prob- 
lems related to selection of personnel. 

Has not the time come for a complete revision of the 
training programs for such professional leadership? 

Teacher education has in many respects attempted to 
“ape’’ the liberal arts tradition, which has been oriented too 
much toward the production of an elite. In most instances 
students have been syphoned off from the main stream of 
community life for the four years they are in college, and 
then return to the community with the expectation that 
they have become competent at community leadership. 

This writer believes that at least 25% of the time spent 
in professional training should be spent in field work. This 
would include a generous mixture of group leadership, re- 
search, community organization, and practice teaching. If 
such field work were tied functionally to the courses, its 
value would be additionally enhanced. 

Community leadership is a new dimension of competency 
if the public schools are to meet their obligations. 
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A COMPARISON OF THE GROWTH OF SCHOOL 
ENROLLMENTS IN PUBLIC AND NON-PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES, 1927-28 
TO 1947-48 


Marion B. Smith 


The attention of the American people is being repeatedly 
called to the increase in the enrollment of the public schools 
and the resulting overcrowded conditions in these schools. 
From the reports in our daily press and radio, one gets the 
impression that a sudden, unexpected and nationwide phe- 
nominal increase in public school enrollment has taken place. 
Little or no effort is devoted to a thorough analytical 
treatment of this subject with emphasis given to the local- 
ized character of the “crowded” public schools and to the 
comparative growth in enrollment in non-public, private and 
parochial, schools of the nation. 


This study is an attempt to fill in the gaps and point out 
what appears to be a serious oversight. More specifically, it 
is an analysis and comparison of the growth of the public 
and non-public schools of our nation during the twenty year 
period from 1927-28 to 1947-48. The date 1947-48 is used 
instead of a more recent one because it is the latest for 
which information on a nationwide scale is available. The 
source of the data cited is the Biennial Survey of Education 
in the United States for the years 1927-28 and 1947-48. 


The two years compared in this study are similar in a 
number of respects, and thus more ideally suited for the 
purpose in mind. Both were periods following a world war 
in which the nation’s people experienced important disrup- 
tive effects to their normal activities. Both were periods of 
rather unusual economic prosperity, during which there was 
relatively little unemployment. Conditions in both periods 
were favorable for the enrollment in school of a large pro- 
portion of the children of school age. 
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SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS IN 1927-28 


A total of 21,268,417 children were enrolled in the public 
elementary schools of the nation during the school year of 
1927-28.' At the same time, 3,911,279 young people were 
enrolled in the public secondary schools of the United 
States. Thus the total public school population below college 
level numbered 25,179,696. This public school enrollment 
altogether comprised 21.0 per cent of the total population 
of the United States. An average of one teacher for every 
30.6 pupils, or a total of 821,934 teachers were employed to 
instruct the children at all grades below the college level. 

The non-public schools of the nation in 1927-28 enrolled 
2,234,999 children in the elementary grades and 341,158 
young people in the secondary schools. The total non-public 
school enrollment, below college level, for the year was 
2,576,157. 

An analysis of the data given above indicates that the 
public schools serviced 90.7 per cent of all children enrolled 
in pre-college schools during the year under study. The 
non-public schools educated the remaining 9.3 per cent of all 
children enrolled in schools below the college level. In other 
words, approximately one child in every eleven enrolled in 
school in the nation was attending a non-public school. 

An examination of school enrollments by states shows 
wide variations in the number and percentage of the chil- 
dren in each state enrolled in public and non-public schools. 
In New Hampshire, which stood first in the nation in per- 
centage of children enrolled in non-public schools in 1927- 
28, 59,865 children were enrolled in public elementary 
schools as compared with 22,492 enrolled in non-public 
schools of the same level. In other words, more than one out 
of every four elementary grade children in this state, 27.3 
per cent were enrolled in non-public schools. At the second- 





1 Elementary school enrollment throughout the paper included the number 
of children enrolled in kindergarten, the elementary school grades, and the 
junior high schools through the eighth grade. 
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ary school level 13,027 young people were enrolled in the 
public schools as compared with 4,076 enrolled in the non- 
public educational institutions. Thus in New Hampshire in 
1927-28, 23.8 per cent of all secondary school children, or 
almost one in every four, were enrolled in the non-public 
schools. 

The state which stood lowest in the nation in percentage 
of elementary school children attending non-public schools 
in 1927-28 was North Carolina. In this state 746,375 chil- 
dren were enrolled in the public elementary schools as com- 
pared with 1,717 enrolled in non-public schools of the same 
grade level. Only two-tenths of one per cent of the elemen- 
tary school children of that state were enrled in non-public 
schools. At the secondary school level, 10z,+03 youths were 
enrolled in the public schools of North Carolina and 7,374 
in the non-public educational institutions. The — 
of secondary school young people enrolled in non-public 
schools, 6.7 per cent, is considerably higher than for the 
elementary grades. In this connection, North Carolina 
ranked 22nd in the nation in the percentage of its high 
school population which attended non-public schools in 


1927-28. 
SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS IN 1947-48 


As has been mentioned, the school year 1947-48 is the 
latest year for which data on school enrollments for the na- 
tion are available. Significantly, the data on elementary 
school enrollment of the nation show a total of 18,291,227 
for that year. This is 2,977,190 fewer students than were 
enrolled in the same grades in 1927-28. 

A more detailed analysis shows there were 14.0 per cent 
fewer children enrolled in the public schools of elementary 
school level than were enrolled twenty years earlier. At the 
secondary school level, the enrollment in public schools had 
risen during the same period from 3,911,279 to 5,653,305, 
an increase of 44.5 per cent. Altogether the public school 
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population below the college level for 1947-48 totaled 
23,944,532. This represents a reduction in the public school 
_ population below college level of 1,235,164, or 4.9 per cent, 
from 1927-28 to 1947-48. In this regard it should be noted 
that the public school enrollment in 1947-48 comprised only 
16.7 per cent of the total population of the nation. 

Interestingly enough, during the same time the enroll- 
ment in the public schools was registering a decline of al- 
most two million students, the number of teachers in these 
schools was increasing. In 1947-48 there were 860,678 pub- 
lic school teachers, or an increase of 38,744 teachers over 
the number employed in 1927-28. In other words, in 1947- 
48 the average teaching load was 27.8 pupils as compared 
with 30.6 pupils for each teacher in 1927-28. 

Significantly, the reduction in public school enrollment 
is not matched by a comparable reduction in the non-public 
School enrollment. In 1947-48 the non-public elementary 
schools enrolled 2,451,430 children as compared with 2,234,- 
999 enrolled in 1927-28. This represents an increase in en- 
rollment during the twenty years of 216,431 children, or of 
9.7 per cent. The secondary school enrollment in non-public 
schools likewise increased during the period under study 
from 341,158 to 602,484, an increase of 261,326 pupils or 
76.6 per cent. 

A comparison of the total enrollment of the non-public 
with that of the public schools at the pre-college level, re- 
veals an interesting phenomenon. The non-public schools 
added to their enrollment by 18.5 per cent whereas the public 
schools lost 4.9 per cent of their enrollment during that pe- 
riod of our study. With reference to the above, it is im- 
portant to note that in 1947-48 slightly more than one out 
of every nine children in the nation were enrolled in non- 
public schools (11.3 per cent). 

The data show wide variations in the enrollments of 
public and non-public schools in the various states in 1947- 
48. Individual states also experienced considerable differ- 
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ence in the rate of gain or loss in these institutions since 
1927. 

The growth of public and non-public school enrollments 
for the states and for the nation as a whole can be seen in 
Table I. An examination of this table shows that thirty- 
eight of the forty-eight states suffered losses in public 
elementary school enrollment and that in only ten states and 
the District of Columbia were gains registered. In the non- 
public schools of this level only eleven states experienced 
losses in enrollment and thirty-seven states and the District 
of Columbia made gains. It may also be noted that in only 
five states did the public schools fare as well in enrollment 
during the twenty years involved as did the non-public 
schools. These states are: Indiana, with a loss in public 
school enrollment of 6.6 per cent and in the non-public 
schools a decline of 19.1 per cent; Kansas, with a loss in 
public school enrollment of 27.4 per cent as compared with 
a non-public school loss of 28.5 per cent; New Hampshire, 
with a public school loss of 16.7 per cent and a non-public 
school decline of 17.8; Washington with a 15.6 per cent 
gain in public school enrollment and a 14.1 per cent increase 
in non-public school enrollment; West Virginia, with a loss 
of 5.9 per cent in public and a decline of 7.0 per cent in non- 
public school enrollment. 

At the secondary school level, enrollment in the public 
schools increased in all but one state. Nebraska registered 
a loss of 1.3 per cent in such enrollment from 1927-28 to 
1947-48. It may also be noted that the non-public schools 
lost in enrollment in eight of the forty-eight states. How- 
ever, in only thirteen states and in the District of Columbia 
did the non-public school enrollment fail to gain on the 
public school enrollment during the period under study. 


NON-PUBLIC SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


Table II shows the twelve states wherein the highest per- 
centage of non-public school enrollment is to be found in 
1947. A cursory glance at this table shows that these states 
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are located for the most part in the northeastern section of 
the nation. It is something of a paradox that in New Eng- 
-land, the birthplace of the public schools, Rhode Island, 


Table II. States in the Upper Quartile of the Nation in the 


Percentage of School Population Enrolled in 


Non-public Schools in 1947. 


Elementary Grades 





Percentage Number Enrolled Number Enrolled 








States Rank in Non-public in Public in Non-public 

Schools Schools Schools 
Rhode Island 1 30.2 70,015 30,265 
Wisconsin 2 24.4 352,474 . 113,473 
New Hampshire 3 27.0 49,887 18,486 
Massachusetts 4 24.6 427,779 139,627 
Illinois 5 21.9 827,092 231,593 
New York 6 21.6 1,352,006 372,621 
New Jersey 7 20.9 457,415 120,780 
Connecticut 8 20.8 190,236 50,058 
Pennsylvania 9 19.1 1,084,572 256,326 
Maryland 10 17.6 246,118 52,720 
Delaware 11 17.0 32,556 6,645 
Maine 12 16.8 118,170 23,814 
Total 5,208,320 1,416,408 

Secondary School 

Vermont 1 255 12,061 4,128 
New Hampshire 2 25.0 18,256 6,083 
Rhode Island 3 Zi.1 24,047 6,448 
Maine 4 19.9 33,412 8,321 
Massachusetts 5 19.4 163,048 39,291 
Maryland 6 18.2 56,298 12,522 
Connecticut 74 18.1 67,531 14,943 
Illinois 8 14.8 310,176 53,693 
Louisiana 9 14.5 66,351 11,296 
Delaware 10 13.5 10,967 1,708 
New Jersey 11 13.2 173,535 26,486 
Pennsylvania 12 13.2 430,100 65,448 
Total 1,365,782 250,367 
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New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Maine, and Connecticut 
stand among the first twelve states of the nation in the per- 
centage of their children enrolled in non-public elementary 
schools. In the secondary schools the same states of the New 
England region, with the addition of Vermont, stand among 
the twelve states having the highest percentage of their 
school population enrolled in non-public schools. The only 
states among the first twelve which are not in the North- 
eastern section of the nation are Illinois and Wisconsin for 
the elementary grades, and Louisiana and Illinois for the 
secondary schools. Louisiana is the only southern state in 
the first twelve; it, together with Illinois and Wisconsin are 
the only states of this group which are located west of the 
Appalachian Mountains. None of the upper quartile of 
states are located west of the Mississippi River. 

It should be mentioned that the states wherein the high- 
est percentage of the non-public school enrollments is to be 
found are those which are, in the main, the most urban, the 
most densely populated, those wherein the per capita wealth 
is highest, and those with the greatest proportion of their 
population members of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Of interest in the above respect is the fact that the public 
elementary school enrollment in the first twelve states con- 
stitutes 28.5 per cent of the total public elementary school 
enrollment of the United States. At first glance, it appears 
that these twelve states enroll approximately their propor- 
tionate share of the public elementary school children of the 
nation as they make up one-fourth of the states. However, 
when it is taken into consideration that these twelve 
states contain 35.8 per cent of the nation’s population, it 
becomes clear that they enroll considerably less than their 
share of the public elementary school population of the 
United States. While these twelve states are educating less 
than their share of the children in public elementary schools, 
they have more than one-half of the total enrollment of the 
nation in non-public elementary schools, 57.8 per cent. 
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Examination of the Biennial Surveys of these states also 
shows that during the 20 years the enrollment in the public 
elementary schools of these states declined by 23.2 per cent 
whereas the non-public schools of this grade level increased 
in enrollment by 2.2 per cent. 

In only one state of the group was a gain registered in 
total public elementary school enrollment during this period. 
Maryland experienced a gain of 11,478 pupils, or an in- 
crease in enrollment of 4.9 per cent. By contrast, only four 
states, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Illinois, and Penn- 
sylvania, failed to gain in non-public elementary grade 
enrollment. In only one state, New Hampshire, did the non- 
public schools fail to gain in enrollment in comparison with 
the public schools of that grade level. 

The twelve highest states in the enrollment of non-public 
school children at the secondary school level have 24.2 per 
cent, or slightly less than one-fourth, of the nation’s total 
public high school enrollment. The combined population of 
these states represents slightly more than one-fourth, 25.7 
per cent, of the nation’s people. Thus these states do not 
provide a high school education to a population proportion- 
ate in number to their total population. On the other hand, 
the non-public school enrollment in secondary schools of 
these twelve states constitutes more than two-fifths, 41.6 
per cent, of the nation’s total enrollment in that class of 
school. During the twenty year period of this study the en- 
rollment in public secondary schools in these states increased 
by 38.0 per cent while the non-public secondary schools 
gained by 70.8 per cent in enrollment. A more detailed 
analysis shows that among the twelve states of the above 
mentioned group all gained in public secondary school en- 
rollment, and all but one, Massachusetts, gained in non- 
public school enrollment. In only two states, however, 
Massachusetts and Delaware, did the relative gain in enroll- 
ment of the public secondary schools equal or exceed that 
of the non-public secondary schools. 
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Table III shows the percentage of children attending non- 
public schools in the states which stand among the lowest 
twelve in such school enrollment in 1947. This table also 
shows the number of children enrolled in public and non- 
public schools in 1947-48. It is significant that the states in 
the lowest quartile in the percentage of children enrolled in 
non-public schools are either in the southern or far western 
regions of the United States. It is interesting to note that 
only two western states stand among the lowest twelve and 
that ten of the southern states are in that group. These 
states are either low in per capita wealth, such as Missis- 
sippi and Arkansas, or are the most sparsely populated, such 
as Nevada and Wyoming. They are also predominantly non- 
Catholic in their religious affiliations. Among the twelve 
states which have the lowest percentage of non-public school 
enrollment at the secondary grade level there are four west- 
ern and eight southern states. 


The elementary school population of the twelve lowest 
states constitutes 25.9 per cent of the total population of 
the nation at that grade level, but the population of these 
twelve states constitutes only 18.9 per cent of the nation’s 
total number of people. Thus it is apparent that these states 
are providing more than their share of the elementary edu- 
cation for the children of the nation. In comparing the 
above with the twelve highest states which are educating, 
as has been pointed out, 24.2 per cent of the children with 
35.8 per cent of the nation’s population, the great inequality 
of the educational burden for different sections of the na- 
tion becomes apparent. Also one cannot fail to note the im- 
portant fact that the states in the upper quartile have more 
than one-half of the non-public elementary school children 
of the nation, whereas the states in the lowest quartile have 
only 3.2 per cent of the national enrollment in elementary 
non-public schools. Thus the states in the lowest quartile 
are not only bearing more than their share of educational 
costs at the elementary school level, but they have an insig- 
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Table III. States in the Lowest Quartile of the Nation in 
the Percentage of School Population Enrolled in 
Non-public Schools in 1947 


Elementary Grades 





Percentage Number Enrolled Number Enrolled 





States Rank in Non-public in Public in Non-public 

Schools Schools Schools 
North Carolina 48 sf 684,572 4,914 
South Carolina 47 1.0 397,344 3,832 
Georgia 46 1.1 568,133 6,546 
Utah 45 1.3 105,500 1,395 
Nevada 44 1.7 19,869 344 
Arkansas 43 1.7 329,940 5,762 
Tennessee 42 LJ 518,910 8,964 
Mississippi 41 1.9 444,224 8,658 
West Virginia 40 2.0 336,206 6,732 
Oklahoma 39 2.1 350,008 7,660 
Alabama 38 22 531,644 12,109 
Virginia 37 2.4 445,345 11,118 
Total 1.6 4,731,695 78,034 


Secondary Schools 





Nevada 48 5 6,091 30 
North Carolina 47 i BR: 163,699 2221 
Wyoming 46 1.4 13,046 183 
Utah 45 1.6 38,157 617 
Idaho 44 1.9 29,877 589 
Oklahoma 43 2.0 106,066 2,210 
Arkansas 42 2.1 73,768 1,565 
Georgia 41 2.9 131,331 3,969 
Alabama 40 3.0 115,230 3,539 
South Carolina 39 3.0 61,466 1,897 
West Virginia 38 3.0 87,046 2,738 


Mississippi 37 3.1 75,182 2,405 





Total 2.3 900,959 21,963 
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nificant number of children attending schools where the 
parents of the children pay directly the cost, or a portion of 
the cost, of operating the schools. 

At the secondary school level, the twelve states in the low- 
est quartile enrolled 15.9 per cent of the nation’s total. The 
population of these twelve states constitute 15.1 per cent of 
that of the nation. It is evident from these statistics that 
these states are providing education for their share of the 
children who reach high school age. It is interesting to ob- 
serve that the states with the lowest percentage of their 
children attending non-public schools, enroll only 3.6 per 
cent of the children of the nation in such institutions. Thus 
it can be seen that on the secondary school level, as well as 
on the elementary grade level, the states in the lowest quar- 
tile in non-public school enrollment are bearing more than 
their share of the burden of public education. These states 
educate 15.9 per cent of the nation’s public high school 
population but make up only 15.1 per cent of the people 
of the nation. By contrast, the twelve states representing 
the upper quartile in non-public school enrollment have 
only 24.2 per cent of the nation’s public secondary 
school population but 25.7 per cent of the people of the 
nation. The inequality of the educational burden on the 
public is more clearly seen when a comparison is made 
of the enrollments in the non-public schools. The states 
which are bearing more than their share of the burden of 
public secondary school operations have only 3.6 per cent of 
the nation’s total enrollment in non-public schools of that 
grade whereas those states which are bearing less than their 
share of the burden of public secondary school education 
have more than two-fifths (41.6 per cent) of the nation’s 
total enrollment in non-public secondary schools. 

In studying the gain or loss in enrollment of the twelve 
states with the lowest percentage of their children attending 
non-public schools, the researcher finds that the public 
school enrollment of elementary grade level declined by 14.8 
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per cent during the period from 1927-28 to 1947-48. The 
non-public elementary schools, on the other hand, gained by 
38.5 per cent in this period. It is interesting to note that only 
one state, Nevada, registered a gain in public elementary 
school enrollment, and that only one state, West Virginia, 
registered a loss in non-public elementary school enrollment 
during the period. 

At the secondary school level, the states of the lowest 
group registered a gain of 56.3 per cent in public school en- 
rollment and a loss of 28.3 per cent in non-public school 
enrollment. During this period not a state of this group 
failed to gain in public secondary school enrollment whereas 
half of the states registered losses in non-public secondary 
school enrollment. 

INCREASE IN SCHOOL ENROLLMENT SINCE 1948 


Although the latest school enrollment data for the nation 
as a whole are for the year 1947-48, there are reports avail- 
able from some individual states, depending on the practice 
with regard to educational reports, for more recent years. 
These more recent state reports indicate varying rates of 
increase, as can be seen in Table IV. 


Table IV. Percentage of Gain in Public School Enrollment 
in Certain States Since 1948. 








Percentage 
State of 

Gain 
Delaware 9.0* 
Maryland 6.7** 
Louisiana Y pens 
Tennessee 5.0 
Michigan 4.6 
Colorado 4.1 
Massachusetts 3.8 
Minnesota 3.3 
Arkansas 3.0 
Nebraska 1.0 





* Includes data for 1951 
** Enrollment for 1949 
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As has been pointed out, the school enrollment for the 
nation in 1948 was 1,235,164 students less than the enroll- 
ment in 1928. This means the 1948 enrollment would have 
to be increased by 5.2 per cent in order to reach the figure 
of the earlier year. Of the ten states whose recent enroll- 
ment figures were available to the author, only three had 
increased since 1948 by a percentage equal to or exceeding 
that necessary for the nation as a whole to reach the enroll- 
ment figure of 1928. The three states with such enrollment 
increases are Delaware with an increase of 9.0 per cent; 
Maryland with an increase, from 1948 to 1949, of 6.7 per 
cent; and Louisiana with an increase of 7.5 per cent. Minne- 
sota, Massachusetts, and Arkansas registered increases of 
less than four per cent, and Nebraska increased in school 
enroliment by only one per cent since 1948. Thus the con- 
clusion that the total enrollment of the public schools of the 
nation has not yet exceeded the enrollment of 1927-28 seems 
justified. 


ARE THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OVER-CROWDED? 

One must not conclude from the above statements that 
there are no over-crowded schools in the nation. Many in- 
dividual schools and school systems have witnessed signifi- 
cant increases in enrollment with a resultant over-crowded 
condition. These local increases can be accounted for by the 
migration of the population from some sections of the na- 
tion to others, and from rural to urban areas. These migra- 
tions came about largely from the establishment of war 
industries and industries related to defense activities in 
regions of the country where such industries had not been 
previously located. The fact of this internal migration is 
indicated by the phenomenal growth of a number of the 
cities in the United States increasing in population during 
the years from 1940 to 1950 by 50 or more per cent. It is 
also shown by the increase in the urban in relation to the 
rural population of the nation. The urban population in- 
creased by 18.7 per cent as compared with an increase of 
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7.4 per cent for the rural population of the United States.’ 

There has also been a great deal of school consolidation 
during the period since 1927-28. During the twenty year 
period from 1927 to 1947 a reduction of 82,482 school 
buildings is recorded. The schools which were closed were 
for the most part one-room schools, but not all. The author 
is personally aware of a number of modern rural school 
buildings which had been staffed by eight or more teachers 
which had been abandoned. The reason for this action is 
that the population from which the school enrollment was 
drawn had moved away in such numbers as to make the 
use of the school plants inadvisable. The children remaining 
in the areas are transported to schools in nearby communi- 
ties. The consolidation of schools in these cases has natu- 
rally resulted in over-crowded conditions in the schools to 
which the children are transported. 

The decrease in the number of school buildings naturally 
produces over-crowding in the schools remaining in use un- 
less larger structures are made available. The building 
restrictions brought about by war and defense activities 
coupled with the high cost of building materials and of labor 
have greatly increased the difficulties of providing school 
facilities to adequately meet the needs of many areas. 


CONCLUSION 

An important conclusion from the data cited above is 
that there has been no great nation-wide increase in school 
enrollment during the past twenty years. On the contrary, 
public schools experienced a decrease in enrollment between 
1927-28 and 1947-48 of about a million and a quarter pupils. 

Another significant fact is that although the number of 
public school pupils has not increased and the number of 
school buildings has decreased there has been an increase 
in the number of teachers by almost five per cent, lowering 
the average teaching load in the public schools of the nation 
from 30.6 pupils in 1927-28 to 27.8 in 1947-48. 


2 1950 Census of Population. Preliminary Counts 
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It should also be noted that the number of children in 
public schools is a smaller proportion of the total population 
of the nation than was true in 1927. This indicates that the 
adult population has increased at a more rapid rate than has 
the public school enrollment. There is now a larger propor- 
tion of the population of the nation in the productive years 
of life, the “wealth producing” period of their life rather 
than the “wealth consuming” years, than was true in 1927. 
Thus the over-all burden of education on the people of the 
nation is not now so heavy as it was during the earlier 
period. 

The data presented above indicates very clearly that the 
non-public schools are gaining in enrollment as compared 
with the public schools. Where the public schools have 
shown a loss in enrollment, the non-public institutions of 
learning have gained. The growth of enrollment of the non- 
public schools is especially apparent in the states which are, 
on the whole, the most densely populated, have the highest 
rate of urbanization, have the greatest per capita wealth 
and income, and in which the greatest proportion of the 
population adheres to Roman Catholic religion. Although 
there are no data available on the growth of non-public 
school enrollment of the nation since 1948, there is no evi- 
dence to indicate that the non-public school growth has 
decreased since that year. 

The study indicates that the educational burden of the 
nation is not equally or proportionally distributed. The 
areas with the greatest per capita wealth are not providing 
for the education of their share of the children of the nation 
at public expense. They do enroll more than their share of 
the children in non-public schools at private expense. On 
the other hand, those areas which are much lower in their 
ability to support children in public schools are providing 
for such instruction to more than their share of the children 
of the nation. These areas have a relatively small number of 
children who are educated in the non-public schools. 


Marion B. Smith is Professor of Sociology at Louisiana State University 
at Baton Rouge. 








STATUS, POWER, AND EDUCATIONAL FREEDOM 
Israel Kugler 


From distant points such as Pasadena, California; Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; and Winter Park, Florida have come dra- 
matic events in the field of education. This country-wide 
dispersal may indicate a problem which has a national 
character. The startling quality of these happenings may 
only point to thousands of similar situations which have as 
yet not exploded into the national limelight. 

We have had a plethora of articles on these occurrences 
which have emphasized the political context, the interna- 
tional situation, and the frontal attack upon education. 
There is however another approach which must be explored. 
Is there something about these explosions in the education- 
al world which reveal some basic defect in its structure? 
It seems to this writer that at bottom the problem is one of 
the social hierarchy of power and status. 

One common structural characteristic of the school sys- 
tem whether on the higher or lower levels of education, is 
the “Board.’”’ This body whether known as the board of 
trustees or the board of education is at the pinnacle of 
authority and power. The membership of these boards is 
usually made up of prominent laymen such as bankers (Mr. 
Giannini of the Bank of America in the University of 
California case), military men, jurists (as in the Ohio 
State University case), and businessmen-politicians who 
have helped the individual doing the appointing gain office 
(as is the case with Mr. Ohrbach and Mr. Pope of the New 
York City Board of Higher Education who helped elect the 
former Mayor William O’Dwyer ). Sometimes the selection 
is made with political considerations as basic (as in the case 
with the New York State Board of Regents which is prac- 
tically 100% Republican). Another remarkable method is 
the criterion of selecting members of the New York City 
Board of Education on the basis of 4 Protestant, % Catho- 
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lic, and % Jewish. Only too rarely is labor represented on 
these boards as representing significant sectors of the com- 
munity. Rare too is the inclusion of prominent educators. 
Oliver Carmichael of the State University Board of Trus- 
tees in New York, and Ordway Tead in the New York City 
Board of Higher Education are outstanding exceptions. 

Historically the purpose of the boards of trustees and the 
boards of education was to represent the interests of the 
laity in the community in the conduct of educational affairs. 
Later the conduct was given to the administering president 
or superintendent, with policy matters emanating from the 
board. The original purpose has largely become extinct. 

In periods of normalcy and stability the boards are highly 
honored rubber stamps who pass on proposals submitted by 
the administering officer and who accept his reports with 
little question. In these times it is often difficult to get a 
quorum at a board meeting. The visitation of the education- 
al institution by board members is known in advance by the 
well-known grapevine and model educational activity is con- 
ducted to provide the necessary surface impression of a 
well-conducted institution. 

This gulf between the boards and the actual operation 
of the schools and colleges is so wide that often the board 
“learns” about their own schools via the sensational press 
and the propaganda mills of pressure organizations. When 
the political atmosphere is charged, these “trustees” of 
education do not react by defending the schools, but by 
joining the accusing fingers pointing guilty until the schools 
can prove themselves innocent. Such was the situation in 
which the Board of Trustees of Ohio State University 
acted. Reacting to a newspaper editorial against the visit 
of Harold Rugg, President Howard Bevis set up an In- 
dex Censorum with the utmost alacrity. 

In the Rollins College case this gulf was revealed when 
the outlandish proposal of President Paul Wagner to fire 
some scores of outstanding educators on the staff as an 
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economy measure at first was approved by the Board of 
Trustees. In this instance the gulf was not merely lack of 
communication but also the gap of distant geographic 
absenteeism. 

The selection of the boards is a faulty procedure. It is 
often political, honorific, and degrading. Boards if they are 
to be trustees must represent the interested parties in the 
educational process. If in private colleges, then the boards 
must represent the wishes in some way of the teaching staff 
and the students either by direct representation or by nom- 
inations of prominent people from these campus sectors. 
Public institutions may include these proposals plus the 
direct participation of the community served iu the election 
of the board. 


The selection process is only a partial answer. The rest 
must be found in devising functional activities for board 
members to give them that daily knowledge of acquaint- 
ance that comes with regular testing of realities on the 
school scene. 

We have reached merely the pinnacle of this problem. 
The swift reaction of Messrs. Sproul and Bevis to the 
pressures of the Board, reveal yet another facet of the 
problem. The administrative officer is the direct line of au- 
thority between the school and the board. The board hires 
him and pays his salary. The board can also fire him. This 
supreme power of life and death over the administrative 
officer makes him often to have a make-up of a yielding 
consistency. This goes thrillingly down the line. The depart- 
ment heads are under the administrative officer, the teach- 
ers under the department heads. Each one is in a status 
group having a different degree of power, salary, and pres- 
tige. Each step in this hierarchy wishes to insure itself 
against the wrath and power of the group above. It there- 
fore tends to accommodate itself and conform to the wishes 
of the superior force. This makes for false communication 
for purposes of “show,” “yessing’’ instead of critical hon- 
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esty, and fear instead of forthrightness. 

The writer once asked a group of school administrators 
if they would accept the salary paid to the highest paid 
teacher in their school. The cry of anguish that went up 
against this proposal was surprising and indicative. In the 
quest for economic well-being in an inflationary period, the 
teachers who may do good yeoman work in the classroom 
are siphoned off into administration. Administration is 
considered as a stepping-stone for increased remuneration 
power, and status. 

The conception that administration has co-equal status 
with teaching is a correct one and is consonant with a dem- 
ocratic philosophy. It is however practiced in only too 
rare instances. The Ivy League colleges with hoary tradi- 
tions and world wide reputations have placed their profes- 
sors in relatively secure positions. Organizations like the 
American Association of University Professors and the 
American Federation of Teachers have devised, fought for 
and succeeded in getting protective provisions on tenure. 
Organized pressure on the part of the teaching staff and 
enlightened sectors of the community have been the only 
avenue for bridging this gap of unequal status. 

Administration has a responsibility of seeing to it that 
the educational machinery operates. without any difficulty. 
The power of policy making must be an emergent and 
shared process. Teachers, administrators, board mem- 
bers’ students, and parents must participate in this process 
because they are affected by the decisions. The military line 
and staff organization has no place in democratic education. 


Israel Kugler is a Senior Instructor at the State Univ. of New York, In- 
stitute of Applied Arts and Sciences at New York City. 

















‘THE ATTACK ON EDUCATION CONTINUES 
Louis Kaplan 


Never before in the history of this nation have the public 
schools, their teachers and administrators, been subjected to 
such criticisms and attacks as we have witnessed during the 
past few years. 

From every state in the nation comes reports that its 
schools are under attack, and that since 1948 the tempo of 
criticism has increased to the point where it is now a source 
of major concern to all who believe in the American system 
of public education. 

While it is true that our schools have always been criti- 
cized by the public, as indeed they should be, many of the 
present attacks are not constructive attempts to improve 
public education. Some of them are, in fact, well organized 
campaigns to undermine the American school system. 

How they work. The Nation is being blanketed by hun- 
dreds of thousands of pamphlets sent out by organizations 
whose avowed purpose is announced to be: “The schools 
must be changed from hotbeds of collectivism to real Amer- 
icanism.”’ These organizations have designated the National 
Education Association as their “arch enemy.” They openly 
acknowledge that they have caused and will continue to 
cause “difficulty” in school systems. In fact, one of their 
leaders is reported to have said at a meeting in Michigan, 
“We form hell-raising groups to find out what is being 
taught in the public schools, and then we raise hell about it.” 

Where they work. Nor are their activities confined to the 
public schools alone. These organizations reach into every 
aspect of American education. They urge their members to 
run for school boards, and where this cannot be done, they 
are encouraged to bring the organization’s literature to 
members of the school board. 

They are prevailing upon college students to clean up 
higher education by doing this: 
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“Tf you will.simply write in to our Council and give us 
the names of professors who are putting out propaganda 
in your classes that does not sound right or does not sound 
like good Americanism to you, you will be doing a tre- 
mendous favor to your country.” 

Every aspect of our free system of public education is 
being systematically attacked under a pretense of patriot- 
ism. When educators reply to these critics, their words are 
characterized as “loud and vulgar squealing.” Terms like 
“congenital liar,” “stupid-intendent” (for superintendent), 
and “socialists” are the language they use when responding 
to an educator or an educational commission who deigns to 
answer their charges. 

Educators and parents must not think that these attacks 
happen only in other states and could not possibly reach the 
home town. They have reached the home town. If your 
schools have not been touched it is only because they haven’t 
gotten around to you. The stated purpose of the most active 
critics of the public schools, the National Council for Amer- 
ican Education, is as follows: 

“Extend the work of the Council to cover every school in 
the United States. Not only in the big cities and through 
the state superintendents, but into the country school houses 
every place where children are taught.” 

What you can do. Thus the attackers have thrown down 
the gauntlet. Parents and educators will either pick it up 
and fight back, or by defau!t the battle will be lost and the 
schools sacrificed to a small group of men and women who 
wish to impose upon us their own concepts of Americanism. 

There is a job for each of us. Here is what you can do: 

Start by strengthening your own schools. A community 
may provide barren ground for the growth of criticism by 
utilizing procedures such as these: 


1. Find: out what the people think of their schools and 
what they want their schools to do. You may secure excel- 
lent checklists from the National Citizens Commission for 
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the Public Schools, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, New 
York, from the Michigan Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, or from your own State Department of Education. 

2. Be sure your school has a good educational program, 
then let the people know about it. Give them facts and ex- 
planations through the newspapers, booklets, radio pro- 
grams and forums. Be sure that children know what they 
are doing and why, and encourage them to tell their parents 
about it. 

3. Bring the parents into the schools. Parents want more 
than information about the school. They want a voice in the 
real business of the school—what children are learning and 
why. The public schools belong to the people. Don’t fence 
them out. 

4. Organize lay advisory councils composed of citizens 
who study the schools and advise the board of education. 
Such councils have been found to be very effective buffers 
against outside forces who would undermine a _ school 
system. 

If your schools are attacked. While you are taking posi- 
tive action to strengthen your schools, you must also know 
what to do if an attack should come. We have learned some 
valuable lessons from communities who have felt the full 
impact of these attacks. If you would profit from their ex- 
periences be prepared to do these things: 

First, Examine with utmost care every piece of literature 
which comes to you from an unfamiliar state or national 
organization. Investigate the organization before you make 
any use of their literature. 

Second. If defamatory literature is finding its way into 
your community, expose the agitators through the press 
and show the similarity between their criticisms and those 
heard in other communities under attack. 

Third. If a local citizens committee arises, get to the peo- 
ple first. Squelch rumors by providing facts. Answer each 
criticism aggressively and persistently, and insist that all 
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discussions be held open to the public. 

Fourth. Notify your National agency when an attack 
reaches your community. The National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, and the National Education Association 
are organized to fight this menace. Don’t fail to call upon 
them for you will need all the help you can get. 


THEIR WORK HAS JUST BEGUN 

The organized attacks on education are gaining mo- 
mentum. Mr. Allan A. Zoll,* writes: “As we said at the 
start, your Council is certainly starting to produce results. 
Let us give thanks that such is the case—thanks to God and 
thanks to each and every member who has assisted. Let’s 
really show them some action—more local groups, more 
activity by each group and individual, more literature dis- 
tributed, more funds with which to work, more prayers. 
Let’s really clean the schools up—QUICKLY.” 

The “results” which he cites so proudly are measured by 
the discharge of competent superintendents, the defeat of 
bond levies for needed school buildings, the intimidation of 
teachers by children who are alerted to report what they 
say in the classroom, and by the children whose minds are 
poisoned against the schools. 

The attackers have merely executed a few skirmishes to 
date. They are now ready for some maior battles. Ameri- 
cans must put a stop to this nefarious campaign before it 
is too late. The time has come when every loyal citizen must 
join hands with parents and educators in a militant stand 
for democracy, for free public education and for the type 
of life which has always been the promise of America. Our 
public schools are in real danger, but they can be saved if 
you make the fight for better schools your own personal 
ficht. : 


* Executive Vice President of the National Council for American Education. 
Dr. Louis Kaplan is Head of the Dept. of Education and Psychology and 
Director of Teacher Education at Oregon College of Education at Monmouth. 








CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES AND SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


- M. L. Story 


If there is any single area where the unequivocal practice 
of democracy is especially important it is in the administra- 
tion of our public schools. We are quick to acknowledge 
the urgency of providing, by realistic example, a democratic 
climate for young people. We are, however, continuously 
handicapped by a confusing variation of opinion as to just 
which policies and practices are necessary in achieving a 
democratic pattern. Conflicting opinfons exist on every per- 
tinent question. Thus it is of the greatest importance that 
we examine existing agreements and disagreements in a 
search for common conceptions. 

The school’s policy concerning the handling of controver- 
sial issues in the classroom is an outstanding example of a 
highly inflammable modern question. We are willing to 
admit that such a question is pertinent to democratic ad- 
ministrative policy, but we find widely differing viewpoints 
regarding the actual policy which a democratic administra- 
tion should provide. Very tangible evidence of this disagree- 
ment may be demonstrated in the results of a recent nation- 
wide study conducted by this writer. The study was con- 
cerned with the question of what constitutes democracy in 
school administration. A total of 1817 educators (920 
teachers, 897 administrators) participated, submitting 
opinions on a variety of selected questions. The handling of 
controversial issues in the classroom was one of fifteen 
areas given specific attention in the inquiry. 

Respondents were asked, first of all, to evaluate the poli- 
cies of their own school systems. The following question 
was asked: “How democratic is your school system in its 
characteristic practice with respect to championing the free 
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discussion of controversial issues in the classroom?” Re- 
sponses were as follows: 


Number Per cent 
choosing choosing 
response “esponse 
Conforms fully to my idea of a 
democratic way of administration 498 27.4 
Conforms in most important 
respects to my idea of a demo- 
cratic way of administration 741 40.8 
Corifforms in only a very limited 
way to my idea of democratic 
administration 287 15.8 
Does not conform to my idea of 
democratic administration in 


any way 73 4.0 

I am undecided or have insufficient 

knowledge for rating 159 8.8 

No response 59 32 
Totals 1817 100.0 


This tabulation shows that a majority of the participants 
(about 68% ) chose either the first or second response, indi- 
cating at least a “satisfactory”? democracy in their own 
school systems. It is notable, however, that approximately 
20 per cent of them chose either the third or fourth re- 
sponse. Thus about one person in five seemed to feel that 
his own school system was not meeting democratic criteria 
in this respect. 

~A natural question arises. What criteria were the re- 
spondents applying? What sort of policy would they advo- 
cate with respect to controversial issues? The second part 
of the inquiry was an attempt to answer these questions. 
Participants were asked to choose one of a list of selected 
criteria, or to offer an alternative. They were asked also to 
indicate which of the criteria was normally followed in 
practice in their own school systems. The statements of 
criteria and the responses received are as follows: 
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Your 
Opinion 
Num- Per 


Opinion 
followed in 
your school 

Num- Per 





ber cent ber cent 


Teachers should be free to teach or 

indoctrinate in their students 

unorthodox beliefs and ideas. 7 0.3 14 0.7 
Teachers in the classroom should be 

allowed to express freely their own 

Opinions on controversial issues. 189 10.4 152 8.4 
Teachers should be allowed to make 

sincere but cautious efforts to deal with 

both sides of controversial issues. 1353 74.5 1065 58.7 
Teachers should be expected generally 

to encourage free expression but should 

be required to place a restriction on the 


discussion of controversial issues. 132 yes 309 17.0 
Other (differing opinion written in) 40 22 40 2.2 
No response 96 53 237 13.0 

Totals 1817 100.0 1817 100.0 


These data show a very high agreement on the third re- 
sponse, which is phrased in terms of “a sincere but cautious 
effort to deal with both sides of controversial issues.” 
Choosing from the rather sharply divided criteria present- 
ed, respondents apparently felt that this is as far as admin- 
istrative policy can go without danger of being called sub- 
versive on the one hand or of being accused of curbing free 
speech on the other. It is notable, however, that more than 
ten per cent of the participants chose the second criterion, 
i.e., the one more nearly representative of complete academ- 
ic freedom. It is interesting also that no more than seven 
per cent believed in the actual banning of controversial 
issues from the classroom. 

A third part of the study was concerned with the question 
of whether specific practices were considered essential to 
the democratic administration of schools. This part of the 
inquiry was motivated by the often-advanced contention 
that democracy depends not upon particular practices but 
rather upon general attitudes and the underlying philosophy 
of the group. Thus participants were asked to indicate 
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whether they believed the following specific practice to be 
“essential,” “important,” “immaterial” or “undesirable” in 
a democratically administered school system: 
The school board upholds the right of a teacher to dis- 
cuss freely in the classroom his own personal views on 


controversial issues. 


Responses were as follows: 


Essential Important Immaterial Undesirable No Response 


Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 


189 10.4 459 22 6 3.6 797 = 43.9 3307 16.9 


These responses seem to show rather clearly the wide dif- 
terence of opinion existing on this question. Only about ten 
per cent of the participants believed this practice to be “es- 
sential” to a democratically administered school; however, 
an additional twenty-five per cent considered it “important.” 
On the other hand, more than forty-three per cent marked 
it as “undesirable.” It is also notable that nearly seventeen 
per cent failed to give any response to this particular item. 
This would seem to indicate the understandable difficulty 
many experience in making a decision on this currently dif- 
ficult problem. 

In the total picture, responses to the inquiry seem to show 
not only a divergence of opinions, but also a rather strong 
feeling that some measure of administrative restraint is 
proper in this area. A great many apparently hold the atti- 
tude that a “cautious” restraint is not inconsistent with a 
democratic administration. It is evident that a real confu- 
sion exists in the minds of many as they attempt to adjust 
older conceptions to the exigencies of present world condi- 
tions. There is growing evidence that our conception of 
democracy is becoming more pragmatic and less idealistic 
as we compromise thoughtfully on principles which were 
once embattled issues. 





M. L. Story is Professor of Education at Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina. 








METROPOLITAN AREAS OF THE UNITED STATES 
Walter G. Bowerman 


For a quarter-century many of our cities have been living 
under an anachronism and a paradox. There are five bor- 
oughs in N. Y. City and eight million people. They 
live under five borough-Presidents and one Mayor. They 
are all located in N. Y. State. Yet the metropolitan area 
includes thirteen million people of whom several hundred 
thousand reside in Connecticut and more than three mil- 
lion in Northern New Jersey. The villages, boroughs, 
towns, townships and cities included in this conglomeration 
are numbered in the hundreds. From each of these com- 
munities there are people who commute daily to “the City.” 
In an economic and social sense they belong together. But 
our political machinery lags behind. Many expensive insti- 
tutions in the big city are availed of by the suburbanites, 
who do not pay their full share of the costs. Both rents and 
taxes are usually lower in the suburbs, although their 
homes tend to be larger and better equipped for (a) raising 
a healthy family and (b) enjoying normal comforts of a 
well developed life. 

Nathan Straus has advocated’ that laws should be passed 
to permit cities to annex their suburbs. This is now permit- 
ted in Virginia. It is a more moderate program than the 
creation of certain city-states, to have the same sovereign 
powers as the present forty-eight States. This latter pro- 
posal was made some years ago by Dr. George T. Renner 
of Teachers College and also by other experts. Dr. Renner 
proposed in a stimulating article* that when a city, and its 
suburbs, reach a total of three million people the separate 
state should be formed. This, however, was part of a broad 
and radical attack under which (1) all of New England 
would be one State; (2) most of Delaware would go to 
Maryland and the northern part to Pennsylvania; (3) 
Idaho would be cut up and distributed; and other changes 
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in U.S. geography of similar drastic nature were advocated. 
There are five metropolitan areas in the U. S. A. each of 
which now has more than three million people — N. Y. 
City, Chicago, Los Angeles, Philadelphia and Detroit. 
At present rates of growth the San Francisco-Oakland 
area would pass that minimum number by the year 1960. 
If these became city-states, and the other changes proposed 
by Dr. Renner were adopted, the total number of states 
would still be only about forty-eight or fifty. 

Making states out of territories such as Alaska and 
Hawaii is relatively simple compared to such changes as 
outlined above. There is an ancient saying, that “large 
bodies move slowly.” William Howard Taft was right when 
he corrected this to read, “Large bodies get started slowly.” 
Even the,elephant can move very rapidly, once he gets in 
motion. The Government of the U. S. A. does the same. We 
contemplated the idea of Social Security for nearly fifty 
years after Germany had adopted it. Then in one act we 
set up vast and far-reaching machinery which touches vital- 
ly the lives of nearly every citizen. And so it might be with 
the modernization functionally of our federal-state struc- 
ture. 

Meanwhile the Virginia plan of permitting cities to ab- 
sorb their suburbs would merit discussion. Dr. Woods Hut- 
chinson in his distinguished book “Exercise and Health” 
says, in regard to proper food habits, “Bacon and eggs be- 
long together, and what God hath joined, let no man put 
asunder.” Either alone is inadequate and leads to trouble. 
But together they form the nucleus for a well balanced 
meal. The same fact of balance and unbalance is true of the 
central city and its satellite suburbs. Many municipal prob- 
lems and injustices would be eliminated if the Virginia law 
were widely available. Since in several cases two or three 
states are involved in a single urban situation, a federal 
statute would seem called for. 

During the decade 1940 to 1950 the population of N. Y. 
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City itself increased by 5.1% while its suburbs, including 
satellite cities such as Newark, Jersey City, Elizabeth, 
Yonkers and Mount Vernon, increased by 18.8%. A simi- 
lar contrast is presented by a large majority of the cities 
of the U. S. A. As several writers have expressed it, 
“The trek to the suburbs has become a stampede”! Much 
of this movement is associated with the higher standard of 
living now available to manual laborers and others. A 
government official said recently, ““We have now gone about 
half way toward complete equality of income to every 
family.” The increased use of the private automobile has 
been an important element in this move toward more spa- 
cious living. More than fifty percent of the commuters to 
San Francisco (narrow peninsula though it is) come by 
private car, including car-pools. Detroit is building huge 
express highways for commuters. These roads are eighteen 
feet below the general street level in the city. All over the 
U.S. A. department stores are building huge branches in 
the suburbs. Some of these have parking lots for two or 
three thousand cars. The saving in delivery costs more than 
pays the stores for the expense of the free parking facili- 
ties. The purchasers usually prefer to take the goods home 
in the family car. Thus delivery is a day or two quicker 
than by purchase in the central city. 

There are 168 metropolitan areas in the U. S. A. and in 
1950 they contained 83,930,000 people. This is 55.7% of 
the entire population (150,697,000). During the decade 
since 1940 the increase in population in these metropolitan 
districts was 21.2% as contrasted with 7.0% in the balance 
of the country. 

In Table I are shown the population and rate of growth 
of the seventy-four metropolitan areas, each of which in 
1950 included 250,000 or more people. These together had 
just seventy million people, 83.4% of those in the 168 
metropolitan districts. Thus five out of six of the people 
live in seventy-four areas and only one-sixth in the other 
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10 Yr. % Increase 
10.0 
13.5 
48.8 
14.4 
25.1 
8.1 
51:5 
5.9 
16.9 
50.6 
14.7 
21.9 
17.7 
13.3 


14.1 
12.7 
17.7 
51.6 
8.3 
43.9 
39.9 
23.3 
28.2 
53.3 
27.2 
37.4 
20.5 
19.1 
85.2 
11.2 
10.1 
29.1 
46.7 
82.5 
10.6 
34.0 
36.8 
58.2 
20.2 
11.5 
49.3 
14.0 
—i1.4 
11.4 
59.3 


Table I 
Population (1950) in Metropolitan Areas 

Thousands 
N. Ys ‘Gity,. N.Y. 12,832 
Chicago, IIl. 5,476 
Los Angeles, Calif. 4,339 
Phila. Pa. 3,661 
Detroit, Mich. 2,973 
Boston, Mass. 2,355 
San Fran, Oakland, Calif. 2,214 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 2,206 
St. Louis, Mo. 1,673 
Washington, D. C. 1,458 
Cleveland, O. 1,454 
Baltimore, Md. 1,321 
Minn., St. Paul, Minn. 1,107 
Buffalo, N. Y. 1,086 
Cincinnati, O. 898 
Milwaukee, Wis. 864 
Kansas C., Kans. 808 
Houston, Tex. 802 
Providence, R. I. 733 
Seattle, Wash. 726 
Portland, Ore. 701 
New Orleans, La. 681 
Atlanta, Ga. 664 
Dallas, Tex. 611 
Louisville, Ky. 574 
Denver, Colo. 560 
Birmingham, Ala. 554 
Indianapolis, Ind. 549 
San Diego, Calif. 536 
Youngstown, O. 527 
Albany, Schenectady, Troy, N. Y. 513 
Columbus, O. 502 
San Antonio, Tex. 496 
Miami, Fla. 489 
Rochester, N. Y. 485 
Memphis, Tenn. 480 
Dayton, O. 453 
Norfolk, Va. 410 
Akron, O. 408 
Springfield, Mass. 407 
Tampa, Fla. 406 
Toledo, O. 393 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 391 
Omaha, Neb. 362 
Fort Worth, Tex. 359 
Hartford, Conn. 356 


Wheeling, W. Va. 353 


20.5 
— 3.1 
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Syracuse, N. Y. 341 15.5 
Knoxville, Tenn. 335 36.4 
Phoenix, Ariz. 329 76.8 
Richmond, Va. 327 24.3 
‘Oklahoma City, Okl. 323 32.1 
Nashville, Tenn. 320 24.5 
Charleston, W. Va. 319 15.6 
Jacksonville, Fla. 303 44.1 
Harrisburg, Pa. 291 15.4 
Johnstown, Pa. 291 — 2.6 
San José, Calif. 289 65.2 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 287 16.5 
Utica-Rome, N. Y. 284 . 7.8 
Canton, O. 282 20.1 
San Bernardino, Calif. 280 74.0 
Sacramento, Calif. 276 61.8 
Tacoma, Wash. 276 51.5 
Salt Lake City, Utah 274 29.6 
Fresno, Calif. 274 53.6 
Worcester, Mass. 274 8.4 
Flint, Mich. 270 18.5 
Wilmington, Del. 267 20.5 
New Haven, Conn. 262 8.9 
Bridgeport, Conn. 258 21.5 
Scranton, Pa. 256 —14.9 
Reading, Pa. 254 5.4 
Duluth, Minn.-Superior, Wis. 252 — 0.9 

74 Sum 70,000 

94 others 13,930 % Incr, 

168 83,930 21.2 


ninety-four areas. These figures illustrate Pareto’s law, 
with few cities at the top and many at the bottom of the 
list. An even more striking contrast is found when we ob- 
serve the areas in each of which there are a million or more 
people. Fourteen qualify. Their total is 44,155,000, which 
is 52.6% of the total in 168 areas. Thus more than half of 
these people live in one-twelfth of the areas; i.e., the four- 
teen largest. 

Of the forty most populous metropolitan areas, only 
three, — Boston, Providence and Pittsburgh, — have been 
growing slower than the N. Y. City area. In each case the 
suburbs are included here as well as the central city. In 
fact, it is the western and southern metropolitan areas that 
have shown phenomenal growth in the last decade. By con- 
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trast, most of the northeastern and north central cities have 
been relatively static. Looking, for simplicity, at only the 
seventy-four areas with 250,000 or more people in each, 
in Table II are the ten of most rapid growth and the ten 
of slowest increase in population :— 


Table II 
— Best — — Worst — 
10 Yr. % 10 Yr. % 
Area Increase Area Increase 
San Diego, Calif. 85 Scranton, Pa. — 15 
Miami, Fla. 82 Wilkes Barre, Pa. — ll 
Phoenix, Ariz. 77 Johnstown, Pa. — 3 
San Bernardino, Calif. 74 Duluth (Minn.)- 
Superior (Wisc.) — 1 
San José, Calif. 65 Reading, Pa. + 5§ 
Sacramento, Calif. 62 Pittsburgh, Pa. + 6 
Fort Worth, Tex. 59 Utica-Rome, N. Y. 8 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Va. 58 Boston, Mass. 8 
Fresno, Calif. 54 Providence, R. I. 8 
Dallas, Tex. 53 Worcester, Mass. 8 


The contrasts in this brief table are very significant and 
emphatic. The range is from an increase in the decade of 
85% in San Diego, Calif. to a decrease of 15% in Scranton, 
Pa. Of the ten fastest growing urban areas, five are in 
California (two coastal and three inland) ; two are inland 
in Texas close together; the other three are Miami, Nor- 
folk and Phoenix (two coastal, one inland). Only four of 
the ten are coastal (two Southwest and two Southeast). 
Of the ten most moribund large city areas, five are in Penn- 
sylvania (three eastern and two western) ; two are in east- 
ern’ Massachusetts; one in Rhode Island and the other at 
the western end of the Great Lakes. In this latter list only 
Boston and Providence are coastal. Of the entire twenty 
areas only the Boston and Pittsburgh centers are as large 
as a million persons each. 

The four capital cities in Table II are in italics. The 
western ones, Sacramento and Phoenix are growing eight 
or ten times as fast as the eastern capitals, Boston and 
Providence. But the latter are from two to seven times as 
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big as their western counterparts, and much older in years. 
Thus, just as it is with people, it should not be surprising 
that the young ones are growing faster than those of more 
mature years. 

It is of interest to observe how the seventy-four largest 
U. S. A. metropolitan centers are distributed by States. 
There are eight in Ohio and seven each in Pennsylvania 
and California. New York has six, most of its eggs being 
in one basket. Texas has four. After these there are several 
with three each—Mass., Conn., Tenn., Fla., and Michigan. 
At two each, there are Virginia, West Virginia, Minnesota 
and the State of Washington. There are nineteen states 
with only one such large urban center — Rhode Island, 
Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, Kentucky, Jndiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, 
Arizona, and Oregon. In nine of these it is also the state 
capital (italics). Perhaps the most remarkable of these 
is Illinois which with 8,712,000 people still has 63% of 
them in one urban area and no other of as much as a quarter 
of a million. 

Ohio with 7,947,000 people has eight metropolitan cen- 
ters, each greater than 250,000. This is diversification: in- 
deed! No other State has quite the same balanced relation 
between city and countryside, nor so many big cities. The 
cities here in order of metropolitan population (in thou- 
sands) are Cleveland (1454), Cincinnati (898), Youngs- 
town (527), Columbus (502), Dayton (453), Akron 
(408), Toledo (393), and Canton (282). 

The States which are not mentioned in the above listing 
are chiefly in agricultural or mountain areas. New Jersey 
is an exception. This is an industrial, densely populated 
State. But two-thirds of its population is in the metropoli- 
tan area of either N. Y. City or Philadelphia. There are no 
cities large enough to qualify in northern New England, 
the Carolinas, the Dakotas, Iowa, Arkansas and five of the 
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Rocky Mountain States (Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Nevada and New Mexico.) These mountain communities re- 
ceive their urban influence from nearby states. Thus north- 
ern Idaho responds to Spokane or Seattle, while southern 
Idaho is in the orbit of Salt Lake City. Idaho is 55% Mor- 
mon and Utah 90%. Then the Denver area with over half 
a million people exerts influence upon several other States 
besides Colorado. In some respects it is the capital of the 
Rocky Mountains. As the Rockies come to their highest 
average elevation in Colorado, so the ultimate problems, 
desires and needs of their widely scattered people are largely 
cared for in Denver, the chief urban center in them. 





1“Two Thirds of a Nation—A Housing Program” 291 pp., (1952); Alfred 
A. Knopf. 

* American Magazine, Jan. 1949. 

Walter G. Bowerman is Assistant Actuary for the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, New York City. 











THE SOCIOLOGY OF THE “BORN TEACHER” 
Jean D. Grambs 


“Now that Miss Jones is just a born teacher.” 

“He is just a ‘natural’ in the classroom.” 

“There is nothing we can do to make a teacher out of 
Bob.” 

Such phrases as the above are to be heard wherever edu- 
cators or lay persons discuss teachers. It seems to make 
no difference who the observers are; certain individuals 
stand out in classroom performance as having a kind of 
natural gift in dealing with the teaching situation. Teacher 
education institutions are only too keenly aware of the vast 
gulf that separates these seemingly naturally gifted teach- 
ers from the rest of the group, some of whom seemed 
doomed always to mediocre or even incompetent teaching 
careers. But the “born teacher’’ stands out, often, long be- 
fore he has ever read an education text or had a course in 
methods. 

It would be a fine thing if, first, we had sensitive enough 
selection devices to point out these “born teachers” when 
they first appear for training. We could then give them 
some additional polish, deepen their instinctive insights, 
and be confident of their teaching success. Or, second, if 
we knew enough about what went into the making of these 
“born teachers” we might better duplicate such experiences 
(if they are experiential and not basic in ‘innate’ teaching 
types) in the teacher education courses. 

The purpose of this paper is to analyze some of the role 
attributes of the teaching situation in an attempt to see 
what kinds of individuals might be most adaptable to the 
role demands of the job, and then develop the implications 
of this analysis for teacher education. 

The concept of role has seemed a very fruitful one in 
understanding the individual, his social relationships, and 
how his behavior, attitudes, and attitudes of others towards 
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him shift and change.’ Growing up involves one in many 
role shifts; from child to adult, from non-worker to gain- 
ful worker, from non-voter to citizen, from son to father. 
The growing person is surrounded by individuals repre- 
senting many role relationships and role behaviors. The 
culture gives him, in addition, many avenues for learning 
what is role appropriate patterns of dress, language, man- 
ner, and attitudes via the media of movies, television, radio, 
periodicals, newspapers, as well as word of mouth. Some 
roles have high status and are sought for, others have low 
status and are only accepted because of necessity.’ Job sat- 
isfaction is closely related to the socially positive or so- 
cially negative role concepts that are identified with a given 
job. There are several questions that must be raised in look- 
ing at the teacher role: 1. How does the culture view the 
role of the teacher? 2. How adequately does the culture 
provide opportunity for learning role-appropriate behavior 
as an aspect of preparation for teaching? 
THE TEACHER ROLE IN OUR CULTURE 

We will not attempt here to do a complete job of de- 
fining the teacher role, but merely give some indicators that 
throw light on the basic question, namely what role learn- 
ing precedes entry into teaching on the part of the begin- 
ner. To consider the teacher role, it is useful to see how the 
teacher appears from the various viewpoints which might 
most influence the role concepts of future teachers: 


1. The students. After the parents, the teacher is typically the 
adult with greatest impact on the social world of the child. 
He controls important gateways: grades, promotion, oppor- 
tunities to learn vital skills. The teacher sets the value system 
of the world of knowledge, rewarding certain abilities, pun- 
ishing others. He shares with the parent the task of devel- 
oping concepts of right and wrong in the young. The social- 
izing role involves the teacher in basic conflicts with youth 
who, under teacher direction, must give up primitive impulses 
and immediate gratification for symbolic and remote rewards. 
The life of the teacher is hidden from the view of the student; 

what he does or is like outside the classroom is a mystery. 
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The pervasive fear of failure in the classroom induces feelings 
of great ambivalence towards the teacher in terms of the pos- 
sible success or failure of the student. 

2. The parent. The parent funnels to the child (who in some 
instances will himself become a teacher) his basic attitudes 
towards teachers, derived from the parent’s past experiences 
as a student, and present involvement with the teachers of his 
child. The teacher, to the parent, is sometimes an adult ally 
in socializing the child; this is when the class goals of parent 
and teacher coincide. To other parents the teacher is a com- 
petitor for the child’s affection, and one who may be empha- 
sizing goals and values rejected by the parent. The teacher 
stands as a gateway in terms of the parent’s ambition and 
hope for his child, and the ambivalent reaction of the child is 
repeated in his parent’s feelings. The inadequacies of the pa- 
rent are revealed by the behavior of his child which the teacher 
notes, thus the parent feels exposed in his relations with the 
teacher, with consequent belittling, belligerence, or retreat into 
inferiority. 

3. The public. The teacher stereotype, widely exhibited via car- 
toons, shows the teacher as a woman, unattractive and har- 
rassed, in some conflict situation with the young, in which 
the child emerges triumphant. The need to defeat the teacher 
is clear. There is no parallel attack on other professional 
groups such as doctors or ministers, though lawyers and pol- 
iticians get similar treatment. 

Another public views the teacher as slightly less dangerous 
than the demogogue. Suspecting the actual influence of the 
teacher, such a view strives to reduce the role of the teacher to 
a mechanical drill master teaching only the fundamentals.* 
Still another public sentimentalizes the teacher, stressing the 
inspirational influence of the great, “born” teacher. Such in- 
spiring persons are sometimes portrayed as wielding influence 
due to sympathetic interaction with pupils, sometimes because 
of their complete disregard for student personality as they 
pursued truth. Most of these teachers are assigned to univer- 
sity levels ; such persons did not /earn how to teach.* 


The teacher role in our culture also is a product of many 
historical factors. At the public school level, early teachers 
were often tramps or scoundrels, who taught poorly and 
sometimes viciously. The influx of women into the teaching 
profession during the last fifty years has lowered the status 
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of the profession to the degree that the public assigns wom- 
en lower social status than men, thus a profession which 
enrolls many women is suspect for the man. 

The role of the teacher in our culture, then, is one of rela- 
tively low professional status. In addition, the teacher is an 
object of tremendous ambivalent feelings, and wields great 
power in the life of the individual. These conflicting pres- 
sures serve to confuse and distort the eventual acceptance 
of the teaching role by those who become teachers. 

The views of the teaching role described above are not- 
ably lacking in empathy or identification with the teacher. 
Current fiction about teachers reinforces this finding. 
While actually few books or stories are written about teach- 
ers, those that do are of mediocre quality. And in addition, 
the focus is most often upon the teacher as a person; the 
teaching function, the classroom feelings of the teacher, are 
only rarely — and then very briefly — presented.” 

Everyone knows the teacher, but no one knows what 
teaching is. No one sees the person as a teacher. The in- 
dividual in our culture has had numerous contacts with the 
teacher. The average student, for instance, probably has 
had a minimum of eight different teachers in the elementary 
school, as many as 20 different teachers in high school. For 
those who go to college, they will react to another forty or 
so professors in their four undergraduate years. There is no 
lack of knowledge of the teacher, on the part of the person 
as a student. But it is a well known experience for the stu- 
dent to be completely unable to explain how the teacher 
helped him learn; what it was in the teaching situation that 
helped or hurt. Introspection on the part of students about 
the teaching process is very unrewarding; few students are 
able to get any insight into what the teacher really did. 

In summary, then, we can say that the future teacher 
learns to view the teacher role from a negative cultural 
viewpoint, and is, typically, prevented from obtaining any 
genuine insight into the teaching function. 
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LEARNING THE TEACHER ROLE 
Let us now look at what opportunities may be available 
for the individual to learn to accept the teaching function, 
since presumably it is those who accept it most easily who 
are our “born” teachers. 


The pathway to teaching lies through successful com- 
pletion of college work. This implies successful handling of 
elementary and high school situations. The successful learn- 
er becomes the teacher. But the successful learner in the 
public school system is not necessarily the most successful 
person in his peer group and other out-of-school relation- 
ships. Studies show that girls excel boys in the public 
schools because of greater verbal facility or greater ability 
to comply, or both.* Boys are more apt to drop out of school 
than girls.” Thus learning becomes more synonymous with 
feminine values and interests. The boy who succeeds in 
school is a “sissy.” Students in general who succeed are 
usually suspected of “apple polishing,” —- and “teacher’s 
pet” is a fighting epitaph. The future teacher has, in all 
probability, because of greater intellectual ability, been on 
the periphery of his peer group, if not actually ostracized. 
He learns, then, either to reject peer values and ally himself 
with the adult world (an attitude towards children and 
youth that is a definite handicap in later teaching) or, while 
perhaps not actively moving out of his peer group, he rec- 
ognizes that his greatest security comes from the student 
role, a role in which he is highly successful and attains his 
greatest rewards. Then, at the professional level in teacher 
education, we attempt to reconvert them; to pull such stu- 
dents out of this comfortable student position, and put them 
in the opposing camp. Not recipient, but giver; not re- 
wardee but rewarder. 

While the future teacher has most probably been a highly 
successful student, he cannot escape the general evaluation 
of learning that pervades the peer group. The complexities 
of today’s world have tended to make in-school learning 
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ever more remote from reality, since reality itself is far too 
huge, too confusing, too unmanageable.* In reaction to the 
high content of abstraction in the school, the student escapes 
into his own “real world” of peer groups, a phenomenon 
that is occurring at ever younger ages. The learner develops 
a general tolerance of school, but a mistrust of education 
since it is so remote from his daily problems and immediate 
interests. Teachers are then a part of this great pretense; 
professors in government are a laugh, if not downright 
dangerous. The anti-intellectuality of the average Ameri- 
can, while having many other historical roots, is re-inforced 
by current in-school experiences. The halo of general dis- 
orientation to what really matters in life surrounds the per- 
son as a teacher. This too is the cultural milieu of the person 
becoming a teacher. 

We find, then, two conflicting forces at work determ:ning 
the character type of those who enter teaching. On the one 
hand, being successful students, they tend to overvalue 
academic achievement; it becomes the difficult task of the 
educational staff to re-introduce them to people. On the 
other hand, they too have taken on some of the basic cul- 
tural suspicion of the academic, and the nearer they get to 
teaching the more apt are they to become either over-defen- 
sive about the academic world, or unwilling participants in 
an activity they suspect is of little worth in the eyes of the 
public. Such influences make it difficult indeed for the aver- 
age individual to accept the teaching role gracefully. He has 
had experiences which tend to make him distrust teachers, 
and other experiences that make him more than happy as a 
student. 

Let us now look at another aspect of the problem. To 
what extent have teaching situations been available at the 
informal level, prior to entry into the profession? Pre- 
sumably, some actual participation in teaching situations, of 
whatever nature, would serve to make the formal teaching 
role more easily assimilated. Most future teachers come 
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from upper-lower or middle class families.” They are spe- 
cially motivated to seek professional status, often a status 
superior to that of their parents. This push for upward mo- 
bility comes because of parental ambition, sometimes in 
spite of it. The small size of today’s families precludes any 
possibility of the future teacher having many opportunities 
to “teach” younger siblings or relatives. And the play group 
is one of peers; children are carefully sheparded away from 
playing with these younger than themselves by parental 
pressure and school rules. The environment does not offer 
him a chance to learn to protect — to teach — others. 

Thus we see two sets of circumstances that isolate the in- 
dividual who goes into teaching from any trying out of the 
teaching role. First because he has been too successful as 
a student, or the student culture forbids anyone from com- 
ing too close to the teacher, and second, because the rearing 
of children today isolates the individual from contacts with 
anyone but adults or peers, preventing any possibility of a 
“teaching” relationship to younger, dependent, children. 
There have been no extensive culturally approved situations 
in which to learn now to absorb the tremendous challenge 
of the group towards the teacher-leader. It is this challenge 
— this attack — that is so difficult for the teacher to under- 
stand and accept and channel in productive lines. Acquiring 
the teacher role, then, becomes a very difficult problem, so 
difficult in fact that few teachers are able to come up to the 
level of competence needed for vital education. 

In view of the discussion above, we can begin to detect, 
perhaps, some of the forces that produce the “born teacher.” 
It is my contention that such individuals are those who 
have escaped or circumvented the above cultural condition- 
ing. They have had a chance to explore the teaching role in 
childhood and youth. Such experiences as the following are, 
it is suggested, responsible for the difference: 


1. Older child who played a mother-substitute role with several 
younger siblings. 
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2. Isolated from peer group relations, but access to younger age 
groups. 

3. In school given the chance to assist frequently and successfully 
as a teacher’s helper in the instruction of others—but without 
the connotation of “teacher’s pet.” 

4. Acquired leadership roles in peer groups as an adolescent ; been 
able to accept the conspicuousness of leadership and the constant 
public attention to one’s behavior, another important facet of 
the teaching role. 


Another factor might be added: The degree of identifica- 
tion of the individual with teachers, with being a teacher, 
with a parent who was a teacher. The dynamics of this rela- 
tionship as contributing to future teaching competence are 
unclear. On the one hand, identification would presumably 
make it easier later to be the teacher with which one iden- 
tified. But on the other hand, to identify with the teacher 
presumably means rejecting those who are taught. So that 
one who had too closely taken on the empathetic relationship 
to the teacher would be least able, as a teacher himself, to 
appreciate and like children, and the things of childhood. 
But this needs further exploration. 

In summary, then, since our culture makes it so difficult to 
learn the teacher role, and instead surrounds this role with 
ambivalent and negative attitudes, only those few persons 
who escape this cultural conditioning through informal 
teaching relationships and leadership positions can move 
easily into teaching. Only such can withstand and recover 
from the shock of the teaching situation. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 

1. Selection. If our hypothesis is true and further 
research is needed for verification, — then we need to ob- 
tain detailed autobiographical materials on prospective 
teachers to find out what opportunities were available to 
them for trying out the teaching role in their own personal 
history. Leadership roles also would be important. Such 
factors should then be weighted heavily in encouraging in- 
dividuals to continue into teaching. 
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~ 2. Teacher education procedures. It seems obvious that 

in teacher education we must make up for the lacks of the 
culture. We must provide many informal teaching situa- 
tions with younger persons, so that the neophyte may gain 
confidence in meeting the challenge of the group in a more 
protected, permissive, less hostile climate than in the class- 
room, in order better to meet the attack adequately in the 
school. Continual examination of the emotional demands 
required in such group situations is imperative so that the 
future teacher can, via intellectual short cuts, make up for 
the cultural lacks of his own personal history. Role-playing 
situations should be extensively utilized to get into the 
“feel” of the teacher-student, teacher-parent, teacher-teach- 
er, and teacher-administrator relationships on an other- 
than-verbal level. 

Verbalization without the base in experience with real 
people does not and cannot make teachers. We see this 
abundantly in the public school classroom. And since so few 
enter teaching who have had such real experiences with 
children and teaching situations in their own past, it is up 
to the teacher education institution to fulfill this need — 
a need that the culture not only neglects, but makes extra- 
ordinarily difficult to overcome. 
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